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In the meantime, in the spring of 1917, on the eve
of the entry of the United States into the war,
Canada's Prime Minister, at that time the Conserva-
tive Robert Borden, returned from London convinced
that all efforts must be redoubled, and the number of
service personnel increased. Voluntary enlistments
were not sufficient. Other measures were necessary.
The government began by making a registration of all
citizens in Canada, a procedure which raised the grav-
est of fears especially in the province of Quebec. To
calm these fears the government, as in innumerable
other circumstances, asked the help of the religious
authorities. It even went so far as to give Archbishop
Bruchesi of Montreal, whose prestige was great and
whose rectitude was above suspicion, an assurance that
there would be no conscription, no obligatory military
service. Yet in August 1917, in spite of the opposition
of a Liberal minority, faithful to Laurier, and a few
French Canadian Conservatives, the federal Parlia-
ment adopted an obligatory military service Act for all
Canadians, bachelors or widowers without children,
from 20 to 35 years of age.

Almost to a man the province of Quebec rose in
opposition to the law. No one was prepared to argue
that Canada should withdraw from the war except the
Nationalists who, though without influence at Ottawa,
from the beginning had condemned Canada's partici-
pation in the war, or at least the manner of that
participation. The desire of almost all the French
Canadians, nearly a third of the population, was for
voluntary contributions, and military service of the
same kind. Once more they began to group themselves
about the aged Liberal chieftain, Laurier. Some ill-